** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
** And swecten all the toils of human life.”—Taomson. 
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SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


The following Saturday he again re- 


) paired to L. and found the time pass so 


4 


’ pleasantly, that he determined to visit 
vhis daughters every week. Sometimes, 
yhe was accompanied, in these excursions, 


, by aparty of gentlemen, but whether 


alone, or with aparty, Sophia always 


sound herself obliged to take the head of 
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the table; for, Mr. Morton had informed 
his visiters, that he had so long been 
accustomed to see a female there, that it 
would entirely spoil his dinner, werehe 
o make any change in his domestic ar- 
angements. 
These gentlemen merchants,who were 
ot deficient in gallantry, felt no repug- 
tance in admitting Sophia to the honour 
pf their company, and paid her all the 
espect duc to the mistress of the house; 
hich they would jocosely tell Mr. Mor- 
an, over their wine, they supposed she 
oon would be; Mr. Morton joined in the 
onversation with that kind of humour 
hat showed the subject was not unplea- 
ant to him. On these occasions Sophia 
yas repeatedly toasted till between two 
nd three o’clock in the morning; the 
basters then retiring to taste that pe- 


pose which had long entranced the sen- 
ses of the toasted. 

Amongijthe visiters that sometimes ac- 
companied Mr. Morton to L—— was @ 
young man ofthe name of ‘lifford; he 
was a minor partner with his father in @ 
very lucrative concern. Early accustom- 
ed to business, he had acquired an ex- 
ternal gravity, as well as an internal 
judgment, far beyond his years: he was 
‘in general esteemed for the amiability 
of his disposition, and his great know- 
ledge of mercantile affairs. Young, 
handsome, and unmarried, he was an 
lobject of envy to one sex. and of unboun- 
‘ded admiration to the other. He had of- 
ten heard, among his acquaintance, of 
the handsome governess Mr. Morton 
had given his daughters; he wished to 
see her of whom he heard so much, and 
it was with pleasure he soon after receiv- 
ed an invitation to join a party to L 
He was there introduced to Sophia, and 
while he inwardly allowed that her beau- 
ty had been exaggerated, he could not 
but regret that circumstances had plac- 
ed her in a situation so evidently impro- 
per, if not dangerous. During the time 
of his visit, he observed her conduct with 
the most exact scrutiny; but there was 











nothing to excite the smallest censure: 
lher behaviour was reserved, and even 
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timid, and the time she was obliged to}Mr. Clifford was placed exactly oppo- 
stay with the gentlemen appeared to bejsite te Sophia: in vain he endeavoured 
a tax which she unwillingly paid: yet|to direct his eyes te some other object; 
still the situation was impreper, and thelincessantly he found them fixed on her 
more he censidered Sophia’s conduct.|face: frequently their eyes. met, which 
the more he was surprised she should{suffused the face of Sophia with a beau- 
have accepte:l it. No sooner was dinner|tiful vermillion; her confusion rendered 
over, and Sophia withdrawn, than onciher, if possible, more charming. Mr. 
of the gentlemen, turning to Mr. Clif-//Morton felt his heart palpitate—the 
ford, asked his opinion of her. gentlemen seemed to gaze away their 
“I know so little of her that I cannot|souls in rapture: at that moment Sophia 
pretend to give an opinion: she appears/would have given thousands, had she 
a very decent young woman.” possessed them, to have left the room; 
“A very decent young woman. Why,|and to relieve an embarrassment which 
Clifford, are you blind, or a fool? She isishe could not conquer, she addressed 
a perfect goddess.” herself to the children. At length, to the 
«Phen of course she is sufficiently|great relief of sophia and Mr. Clifford, 
adored.” the tea was concluded. Sophia, at the 
‘¢*You seem to have taken a dislike to|request of Mr. Morton, played over 
Miss Danton,” said Mr. Morton:“I as-|isome airs on the piano-forte; her draw- 
sure youshe isa very amiable girl.” —_|jings, which adorned the apartment, were 
“I have no doubt of it, sir,” returned|next examined, and Mr. Clifford, who 
Mr. Clifford; «perhaps I expressed my-/felt his admiration every moment in- 
self too coldly; Miss i}anton is certainly |crease, found his indignation keep pace 
handsome, and her manner pleasing; with it. Thata girl, so charming and ac- 
but you know I am not apt to fall inio| complished as Sophia, should throw her- 
raptures.” selfinto such asituation, was, he thought, 
“No,”’returned another,“you look on}incomprehensible; for all iovely as she 
a fine weman with as much coldness and was, the tongue of scandal had already 
circumspection as if you were examining moved against her; and it was confidently 
a bale ef goods.” asserted, that though she bore the name 
‘«Perhaps there may be as much occa- lof governess to the children, she was in 
sion for it,” returned Mr. Clifford, with) fact the mistress of Mr. Morton. 
icy coldness. The great attention paid her, her al- 
‘st always thought you had been an/ways taking the head of the table, and 
admirer of the ladies,’ said Mr. Mor-|being introduced to whatever company 
ton. visited L. seemed to countenance the re- 
‘Pardon me, sir,” replied Mr. Lucas;/port, though her own behaviour, replete 
the gentleman who had first started the/ with modesty and delicacy, might have 
subject;)**Mr. Clifford is content to bejexculpated herfrom the charge, and reals 
admired by the ladies; it is too muchily did so in the mind of Mr. Clifford. 
trouble to admire them.” Soon after supper,(for Mr. Morton 
A contemptuous smile was all the an-!was too much of acitizen to let that re- 
swer ‘ir. Clifford deigned to give; while|/past be omitted,) Sophia retired to her 
Mr. Morton, fearful that the altercation|}room, her head and heart filled with the 
might end in a quarrel, pushed the hot-jiidea of Mr. Clifford. Her acquaintance 
tle round, des ring they would toast Miss}with the gentiemen had been very small; 
Danton. This was acceded to: and toasts/the great variety of characters to be 
and sougs, with a little political discus-|fund in the world vere unknown te her 
sion, employed the time till they were] cr father and colonel Dangerfield she 
summoned to tea, considered as models of whatmen ought 
Chance, or fate, so ordered it, that/ito be, and major Clarington of what they 
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ought not to be, it was thus she had formed 
her opinion, and esteemed or disliked the 
characters to whom she had been intro- 
duced at Mr. Morton’s as they approach- 
ed nearer to one or other of the three 
mentioned. Mr. Morton she thought a 
very good sort of person; his ind had 
not been so much cultivated, nor was he 
as agreeable, as those she so highly re- 
vered; neither had he these vices so con- 
spicuous inthe one she so greatly detest- 
ed. ( To be Continued.) 
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In publishing the fragment of Etienne, 
we are led to observe that, destructive 
as is the breathof Slander, and fatal as 
are its effects on the happiness of so- 
ciety, still we are constrained to be- 


of our most fashionable circles. 
‘Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” 


For the Sugutester. | 
A FRAGMENT. 
I was conducted to the chamber, 





contributed to his present state. The re- 
collection embittered the satisfaction I 
had anticipated, in relieving him from 
his distress, and restoring him to the 
society which he had once adorned.— 
Slander, thou insatiate demon! this wus 
thy work! Thou aspersed one of the 
fairest characters that mortal ever sus- 
tained, and in a foreign country, far dis- 
tant from his native land, from his con- 
nexions and friends, was the possessor 
of it falling a victim to thy detestable 
arts. 

Alfred was not rich; liis parents ear- 
ly left him to the mercy of a frowning 
world. Yet his amiable manners pro- 
cured him friends, among whom, bless- 
ed as he was with competency, he might 
have lived happily, had it not been for 
the busy tongue of scandal. Scarcely 
had he attained the age of manhood, 
when his hitherto spotless character was 
blasted by her poisonous breath. His 
friends were deceived by her false re- 
ports, and gradually deserted him. He 
could not withstand the attacks of cruel 
adversity. He fiew from his country, 
and in a distant land, where I now 
found him, he spent the remainder of 
his days.’ Upon his dying bed, before 


| where, upon the bed of death, lay my 


once happy friend. But ah, how alter- 
ed was his appearance! When I had be- 
held him on the bosom of prosperity, 
surrounded by friends who loved and 
admired him, for those qualities, which 
he so eminently possessed, none was 


more gay and cheerful. But now, that 


form which had once moved with such 
agility and grace, was thin and ema- 
ciated with grief; that# countenance, 
which once beamed with animation and 
good humor, was now paie, and cover- 


ed with the cold sweat of death. When} 


1 reflected on the difference between his 
once happy situation, and the one in 
Which I now found him, I could not re-! 
press the violence of. my feelings, and 
I wept over his afflictions, with all the 
sincevity of friendship. My pain was, 
augmented by the reflection, that I, 
amongst his other acquaintances, had: 








me, now lay this child of sensibility.— 
His final hour was fast approaching, 
and death had already marked him for 
hisown. Icame to inform him that his 
character had been cleared from the im- 
putation which slander had cast upon it, 
and that his friends, who once had des- 
pised and forsaken him were now impa- 
tient to beg his forgiveness and receive 
him to their hearts. But I came too 
late. He wasnow in the last agonies of 
death, and before the pleasing intelli- 














gence could be imparted to him, his spi- 
rit had winged its way, I hope, to the 
realms of the blessed. 

ETIENNE, 





Aspicivs, the Roman, when he cast 
up his accounts, and found ‘he had only 
100,006 crowns left, murdered himself, 


for fear he should be famished to death. 
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POBTRY. 
For the Inquisitor. 


SPRING. 


Old Boreas, with his blust’ring train) 
Retires with many a growl, 
The fleecy snow dissolves to rain, 
And tempests cease to how]; 
The birds are warbling in the grove, 
And nature tunes the voice of love. 








Again the gentle echoing rills, 
Their murmuring music pour, 
Again we view the plains and bills, 
With verdure covered o’er; 
While the soft breezes of the west, 
Fan the broad lake’s pellucid breast. 


Shall seasons come and pass away, 
Shall flow’rets bloom and fade, 
And fail this moral to convey, 
That man in pride array’d, 
Is but the being of an hour; 
As short liv’d as the mountain flower. 
UENRIETTA. 





From the Spanish. 


For me my fair a wreath has wove, 
Where rival flow’rs in union meet; 
As oft she kiss’d the gift of leve, 
_ Her breath gave sweetness to the sweet. 


A bee within a damask rose 
Had crept, the nectar’d dew to sip; 
But lesser sweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes on Louisa’s lip; 


Where tasting all the bleom of spring, 
Waked py the ripening breath of May, 
The ungrateful spoiler left his sting, 
And with the honey flew away. 
—— SSS 
For the Inquisitor. 
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PRIDE AND VANITY. 


Those qualities are sometimes used as synony- 
mous, although essentially different. Pride be- 
ing founded on the opinion people have of their 
own merit, can support itself, in spite of the ne- 
giect or disapprobation of others; whereas vani- 
ty lives on the applause and admiration of those 
around, and when that kind of nourishment is re- 
fused, pines and languishes with mortification. 


or who are unfashionably dressed and particular. 


ly ifthey chance to meet them when they them. 
selves ure in company with people of high rank, 
The truly proud man, despising such conduct. 
and never afraid of losing his importance accosts 
the humblest of his acquaintance with equal 
kindness whetber he meets them when alone or 
in the circles. of grandeur and fashion. 


JEALOUSY. 

To remove suspicions from the breast of @ 
man given to Jealousy and prevent their return- 
ing, would be changing his nature; this passion 
has a tendency not only to sour the temper but 
to obscure the understanding. 
trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 





The celebreted Lady Wallace, when a very 
young girl, was romping with some other little 
Misses near a mill dam and often very incautious- 
lly approaching the brink of the water, when Lady 
Maxwell, her mother, called out to her: ‘For 
God’s sake, girl, be more cautious or you will 
certainly tumble in the water and be drowned! 
Then I'll be d—d, mamma, (replied the young 
punster.) Oh! child, (remarked her mo.her) that 
wit of yours, will one day prove yourruin? ‘I’m 
sure then, it wont be mother wit,’ retorted the 
little minx. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Lines composed by a little girl eleven years 
old, on her leaving England, have been received; 
but we decline publishing them for more rea- 
sons thanone, The piece, with the exception of 
some trifling errors, appears to possess no in- 
considerable share of poetical merit; especially 
as the production of a mind so juvenile; but it 1s 
by far too leng for the columns of the Inquisito’, 
and ‘s consequently excluded. 


extract, has likewise been received; but from 
similar reasons to the above, will not be publish- 
ed; in fact we do not know the number of lines 
which this contains; as we are informed that it 
would be continued if approved. me me 

The communication of Flora ‘On Spring’ wou 
have been published had we been assured of its 
originality. : 

‘A Patriot” is assuted that however highly | 
may appreciate his devotion to the interests : 
his country, we cannot be prevailed on to ”~ 
his lucubrations on any political subject. 4 
daily gazettes afford him a much more ane 

iate channel for diffusing his principles th 














Pride however, is gratified with praise as well as}i+p, | columns of a literary magazine. 
the peaceful column ya 


vanity, provided the 
from a respectable quarter, and is accompanied 
with the consciousness of being deserved. 
vanity devours it voraciously, however coarsely 


praise is delicate, comes] = 
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* Henry, an officer who died from home,” an rs 















